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he meant the oldest in point of age or in his craft
is not clear; but it may well be that, seeing that
De Worde, Pynson, and the two Faques were dead,
this printing house was the oldest then in London.

John Rastell also began to print about the year
1514. He is believed to have been educated at
Oxford, and was trained for the law. In addition
to his legal business, he translated and compiled
many law-books, the most notable being the Great
Abridgement of the Statutes. This book he pub-
lished himself, and it is certainly one of the finest
examples of sixteenth century printing to be found.
The work was divided into three parts, each of
which consisted of more than two hundred large
folio pages. The type was the small secretary
in use at Rouen, and it is just possible the book
was printed there and not in England.

John Rastell's first printing office in London
was on the south side of St. Paul's Churchyard.
William Bonham, the stationer with whom Rastell
was afterwards associated, had some premises there,
and as late as the seventeenth century there was
a house in Sermon Lane, known as the Mermaid,
and it may be that in one or other of these Rastell
printed the undated edition of Linacre's Grammar,
which bears the address c ye sowth side of paulys.'
But in 1520 he moved to * the Mermayd at Powlys
gate next to chepe syde.' There he printed The
Pastyme of the People, and Sir Thomas More's Sup-
plicacyon of Soul$> besides several interludes and